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Edward Hills Wason 
By H. C. Pearson 


Any one who is well acquainted 
with the younger generation of men 
in public life in this state can name 
off-hand five important departments 
of activity, the law, agriculture, pol- 
itics, education and sports, in which 
Edward Hills Wason of Nashua is a 
New Hampshire leader. 

At forty-eight years of age Mr. 
Wason is one of the busiest and best 
known lawyers in the state; the owner 
of a large and well-stocked farm suc- 
cessfully cultivated upon modern lines; 
a valuable member of the board of 
trustees of the state’s college; the 
president of two fair associations and 
an authority upon the harness horse; 
and one of the men to whom the rank 
and file of the Republican party in 
New Hampshire are looking for the 
leadership which shall renew, after 
the brief intermission of two years, 
the previously continuous record of 
four decades of victory. : 

The mental and physical vigor requi- 
site for these achievements, with the 
hard work which they have involved, 
came to Mr. Wason as an inheritance 
from five generations of New England 
farmers of the best type. James 
Wason, born in Ballymena, County 


Antrim, Ireland, in 1711, came to. 


America and settled at Nottingham 
West, now Hudson. His son, Lieut. 
Thomas Wason, born in Hudson, 





married Mary, daughter of Robert 
Boyd of Londonderry. The Lieu- 
tenant’s son, Robert Wason, went as 
a young man to New Boston, to live 
with his uncle, Robert Boyd, upon 
the latter’sfarm. This, Deacon Rob- 
ert Wason inherited, and it contin- 
ued the family homestead during the 
succeeding generations. 

The youngest of the nine children 
of Deacon Robert and Nancy (Batch- 
elder) Wason was George Austin 
Wason, father of Edward Hills 
Wason, and if ever the truth of the 
old saying, “like father, like son,” 
was manifested, it was in this latter 
relationship. 

George A. Wason was one of the 
most successful farmers and breeders 
of thoroughbred Devon cattle in the 
state. He was a prominent member 
of various agricultural societies and 
of the Grange, of which order he 
served as State Master, and for twenty 
years was a trustee of the New Hamp- 
shire Agricultural College. He was 
one of the old-time Republican “‘wheel- 
horses” and served his party and the 
people in town offices and as county 
commissioner, representative in the 
legislature and state senator. Always 
abreast of the developments of the 
times, he was instrumental in securing 
the charter of the New Boston Railroad 
and was its president until his death. 
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In the career thus briefly summar- 
ized we see the same qualities, strength 
of mind and muscle, love of the land 
and of animals, public spirit and serv- 
ice, leadership in all with which he 
became connected, which character- 
ize the career, as it has thus far been 
accomplished, of the son. The older 
generation of New Hampshire people 
still remember George A. Wason 
with love and respect and on his ac- 
count, if for no other reason, they 
would have a kindly feeling towards 
the ambitions of his oldest son. 

Edward Hills Wason, first child 


of George Austin and Clara Louisa 


(Hills) Wason, was born in New Bos- 
ton upon the ancestral acres Septem- 
ber 2, 1865. 

In the public schools of New Bos- 
ton and later at Francestown Acad- 
emy he prepared for entrance to the 

‘New Hampshire College of Agricul- 
ture and the Mechanic Arts, then 
located at Hanover, from which he 
graduated with the degree of Bach- 
elor of Science in 1886. To the col- 
lege he has always been loyal and his 
active and influential interest in its 
welfare has proved potent in legisla- 
tive and other crises. Appreciation 
of this interest and service was shown 
by the alumni of the college when they 
elected him as their representative 
on the board of trustees, a position 
which he has held since January 16, 
1906, the same year, by a coincidence, 
in which his father’s long connection 
with the institution was brought to 
a close by death. 

Despite his scientific training, Mr. 
Wason’s preference for a profession 
was the law and in 1890 he received 
the degree of Bachelor of Laws from 
the Boston University Law School, 
having prosecuted his studies, also, 
in the office of George B. French, 
Esq., in Nashua. 

While engaged in these studies he 
served for two years as principal of 
the Main Street evening school in 
Nashua and thus acquired an interest 
in the schools of that city which after- 
wards he put to good use during his 


service upon the board of education 
from 1891 to 1895, inclusive, being 
honored with the presidency of the 
board during his last year upon it. 

From the year of his graduation 
from law school and admission to 
practice in the courts of his native 
state, Mr. Wason has been engaged 
in such practice in the city of Nashua. 
For a number of years he had as a law 
partner George “F. Jackson, Esq., 
under the firm name of Wason & 
Jackson, while his present associate 
in the firm of Wason & Moran is 
Thomas F. Moran, Esq. 

The practice of these firms has been 
large, varied and successful, taking 
their members into the federal courts 
and into the jurisdictions of other 
states, while the firm names have been 
of frequent appearance on the dockets 
of the superior and supreme courts 
of New Hampshire. Though sought 
as counsel in many matters which 
never reach the courts, Mr. Wason 
is best known, perhaps, for his suc- 
cess as a lawyer in jury cases, where 
his powers as an advocate have full 
play and his keen knowledge of men 
is of constant service. 

His ability as a lawyer was recog- 
nized promptly in Nashua where he 
was elected city solicitor in 1894— 
1895; and a few years later he did 
equally good work on a similar, but 
larger scale, as solicitor of Hills- 
borough County from 1902 to 1906. 

But while the law is Mr. Wason’s 
profession, in which he takes pride 
and to which he gives the best of his 
brain, of his experience and his energy, 
without stint, his real affection is for 
the farm, the soil, the life out of doors. 

He has established at considerable 
expense a model farm of large extent 
in the town of Merrimack, just north 
of Nashua, so that his farm and his 
law office may be mutually accessible, 
and there he spends as much as pos- 
sible of his time, breeding registered 
Guernseys and giving scientific farm- 
ing and stock-raising a thorough 
trial under favorable circumstances. 
His dairy barn is one of the best in 
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the state and the general condition 
of the estate shows that it is the prop- 
erty of a man who knows what is 
needed for success in agriculture un- 
der modern conditions and who is 
able and willing to provide it. 

Another way in which Mr. Wason’s 
interest in agriculture has been prom- 
inently shown has been through his 
connection with some of the principal 
agricultural fairs of the state. In 
the days when the Nashua fair was 
one of the largest and best. in New 
England he was its superintendent and 
one of the principal workers in its be- 
half. During the past winter he has 
been elected president of the New 
Oak Park Fair Association, which 
also holds an annual exhibition in 
Greenfield; and, also, of the great, but 
apparently ill-fated Rockingham Fair 
at Salem. To this last position he 
was elected by the stockholders last 
November in the hope that the tan- 
gled affairs of the corporation might 
be straightened out and its magnifi- 
’ cent plant continue to be used. Later, 
when bankruptcy proceedings were 
brought against the Rockingham 
Park Company, Mr. Wason was ap- 
pointed one of its receivers so that 
he is at present connected with this 
property in a dual capacity. It is 
safe to say that if he had beentheman- 
agerial head of this enterprise from 
its inception its splendid opportu- 
nities would have been more fully 
realized and differently managed. 

As is usually the case with a man 
who loves a farm, Mr. Wason also 
loves a horse. He knows a good 
horse when he sees one and he has 
owned several of them, the fastest 
being the pacer, Barney, 2:08, now 
31 years of age who enjoys spacious 
quarters in Mr. Wason’s stable in 
Nashua. Well-posted in every de- 
partment of the sport of harness rac- 
ing Mr. Wason is in great demand as 
starting judge at fairs and race meet- 
ings, but the other demands upon his 
time are such that it is only occasion- 
ally, as a favor to friends, that he so 
officiates. 


Mr. Wason’s agricultural proclivi- 
ties are something of a joke among 
his political and legal associates, who 
are accustomed, at times, to refer to 
him as ‘‘Farmer” Wason, a title to 
which he never objects. At the end 
of the session of the legislature of 
1899, when the customary gift-mak- 
ing was in progress, Mr. Wason was 
called for and presented with due 
ceremony with a shovel, rake and hoe, 
emblematic, he was told, of the regard 
for the interests of the farmers which 
he had frequently displayed during 
the session. Mr. Wason turned the 
tables on the jokers, however, by 
accepting the tokens in a speech, 
half-humorous and _ half-serious, in 
which he impressed upon his hearers 
the importance to New Hampshire 
of its farming interests and the duty 
devolving upon the legislature to con- 
sider those interests more carefully 
than has at times been the rule under 
the dome. 

To be called a “Farmer” Mr. 
Wason regards as an honor, rather 
than a reproach; and he has a similar 
feeling as to the word “politician,” 
which has to come to have a rather 
derogatory application, in some minds 
at least. 

Mr. Wason declares that every 
American citizen should be a poli- 
tician; that is, should take an interest 
in politics, the means and methods of 
town, city, state and national govern- 
ment, the fundamental principles of 
the great parties and their application 
to the public welfare. 

And in this matter of taking an 
active interest in politics Mr. Wason 
certainly has practiced what he has 
preached, for he has been a worker 
and a leader in the political affairs of 
his city and state from the day of his 
majority. 

In 1887, while a law student, he 
was elected sergeant-at-arms of the 
New Hampshire state senate for 
that longest and most momentous 
of legislative sessions in this state 
and in 1889 he was reélected to the 
same position. In 1891 he became 
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assistant clerk of the senate and so 
served in 1893, also, becoming in 
1895 the clerk. These five terms as 
an Official of the upper branch of the 
legislature gave him a knowledge of 
the principles of parliamentary law 
and of their practical application, an 
intimate acquaintance with the act- 
ual processes of legislation, which 
was to be of great value to him in his 
subsequent career. There is no better 
parliamentarian in New Hampshire 
today than Edward H. Wason. 

His public service as a member of 
the Nashua board of education and 
as city and county solicitor has been 
mentioned. In 1897-1898 he was 
president of the common council of 
the city of Nashua and in the latter 
year he was elected to represent his 
ward in the state legislature. There 
he rendered efficient service in the 
judiciary committee room, under 
Chairman A. T. Batchelder, and on 
the floor of the house, where he was 
prominent in the debates upon the 
many important matters which came 
before that General Court. 

Ten years later Mr. Wason re- 
turned to the state house as a mem- 
ber of the legislature of 1909 in 
which he continued and repeated 
his good work of the decade before, 
with the addition that he served as 
chairman of the committee on agri- 
cultural college as well as on the 
judiciary committee. 

In the election of 1908 the Re- 
publican party in New Hampshire 
had taken advanced ground upon 
many political principles. When it 
came to redeeming in the legis- 
lature its platform pledges of the 
campaign some leaders were re- 
calcitrant. Not so with Mr. Wason. 
While personally he was not entirely 
convinced of the wisdom of some of 
the experiments which his party had 
promised to try, he felt that by be- 
coming a candidate for office on the 
party platform he had given his 
personal word to do his best to put 
that platform’s declarations into 
effect, and that word he kept. 


Good Froads upon a practical, 
economical and efficient basis always 
have been one of Mr. Wason’s 
hobbies and a bill introduced by him 
at the legislative session of 1899 for 
a 22-mile state highway from the 
Maassachusetts state line through 
Nashua to Manchester was one of 
the beginnings of our present state 
highway legislation. And in 1909 
he was one of the leaders in the suc- 
cessful fight for the million dollar 
three trunk line highways proposi- 
tion which has worked out so satis- 
factorily. 

Mr. Wason was elected a delegate 
to the convention which met in 1902 
to prepare and submit to the people 
amendments to the constitution of 
the state. He was appointed a 


member of the committee, of which 


Hon. William E. Chandler was 
chairman, upon time and mode of 
submitting to the people the amend- 
ments agreed to by the convention. 
He took a prominent part in the pro- 
ceedings of the convention, espe- 


- cially with reference to the vexed 


question of the basis of representa- 
tion in the legislature. 

Ten years later, when: the consti- 
tutional convention of 1912 was 
called by vote of the people, Mr. 
Wason again was a delegate from his 
Nashua ward. This time he was 
made chairman of the committee 
on rules, and served, also, on the 
committee on legislative department, 
which had in charge the important 
matter, previously mentioned, of the 
size of the General Court. 

The fact that forty-nine refer- 
ences follow Mr. Wason’s name in 
the index of the official journal of the 
convention shows his. activity and 
interest in its work. He introduced 
into the convention the amendment 
giving women the right of suffrage 
and made the final speech of the 
long and able debate upon its merits. 
Questions of taxation, of police court 
jurisdiction and of the removal of the 
religious qualification from the Bill of 
Rights also engaged his attention. 
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Soon after the final adjournment 
of the constitutional convention of 
1912 Mr. Wason returned to Con- 
cord as a member of the house of 
representatives in the legislature of 
1913. Throughout that prolonged 
and remarkable session Mr. Wason 
was assiduous in attendance and 
untiring in effort. Because of his 
ability and experience and because 
of the fact that he had been a leading 
candidate for the Republican nomi- 
nation for speaker of the house, he 
was recognized as one of the minority 
leaders and in that capacity kept a 
watchful eye upon the proceedings 
and took a frequent and vigorous 
part in debate. Even more time 
and labor, however, were required by 
his membership upon the judiciary 
committee, which, of late years, 
either originates or passes upon 
practically all important legislation 
with the exception of the appropri- 
ation bills. 

Mr. Wason’s work and record at 


the session of 1913 made his place 
secure among the leaders of the 
Republican party in New Hamp- 


shire. His wide knowledge of men 
and affairs, supplemented by special 
study of the pressing problems of the 
day, has made him well informed 
upon all important subjects of polit- 
ical discussion. Quick of wit, sharp 
in retort, alert in thought, fluent 
in speech, a natural orator and de- 
bater, he is seen at his best in the 
running fire of daily legislative 
routine; and yet he is in demand as 
an orator of occasion and never 
fails to satisfy his friends and 
admirers when the necessities of the 
case call for the -preparation of 
elaborate and considered remarks, 
such as Memorial Day and Old 
Home Day addresses. 

Mr. Wason is of so attractive a 
personality that with him in most 
cases acquaintanceship and friend- 
ship are practically identical. More 
than six feet in height and of propor- 
tionately robust stature, he makes 
the most of that advantage in public 


life which commanding personal 
presence gives. 

A most agreeable companion and 
fond of social life, Mr. Wason is a 
member of many fraternal organi- 
zations, including Rising Sun Lodge, 
A. F. and A. M., of Nashua, of which 
he is a past master; Meridian Sun 
Royal Arch Chapter, of Nashua; 
Israel Hunt Council, Royal and 
Select Masters, of Nashua;St. George 
Commandery, Knights Templars 
of Nashua; Edward A. Raymond 
Consistory, of Nashua; Nashua 
Lodge, Knights of Pythias; and 
Nashua Lodge of the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks, of 
which he has been exalted ruler. 
He is also a member of the Nashua 
Boat Club. 

A Congregationalist in religious 
belief, -Mr. Wason is a firm believer 
in the Scriptural truth that the great- 
est virtue is charity; though in dem- 
onstrating his belief he is careful 
to heed the admonition not to let 
his left hand know what his right 
hand doeth. He was instrumental 
and an adviser in the establishment 
and incorporation of the Nashua 
Emergency Hospital and served as 
its clerk and trustee for a number of 
years. The donor of the John M. 
Hunt Home for the Aged consulted 
Mr. Wason and made known to him 
her desires and wishes, and through 
his judgment and foresight, the 
Home has been established and is 
one of the most useful of the phil- 
anthropic institutions of the city. 
With all details concerning this 
Home, Mr. Wason has been in close 
touch and to his credit it may be 
said, that the donor’s wishes have 
been fulfilled without delay or mis- 
fortune or misguidance in any partic- 
ular. It stands in the second city 
as a monument to the memory and 
judgment of the donor, the late 
Mary A. Hunt. Of this institution, 
Mr. Wason has been the clerk an| 
trustee since its organization. 

In addition to his legal profession 
and his farm holdings Mr. Wason 
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has various business interests, some 
of which are shown by his presidency 
of the City Institution for Savings, 
of Nashua; his presidency of the 
Nashua Coal & Coke Company; 
and his treasurership of the Nashua 
Driving Park Association. 

At this writing public interest is 
newly centered upon Mr. Wason be- 
cause of the widely published, and as 
widely welcomed, report, that he may 


be a candidate this year for the Re- 
publican nomination in the Second 
New Hampshire Congressional Dis- 
trict. If, in due time, this report is 
followed by formal announcement to 
the same effect, the good friends Mr. 
Wason has made in times past in 
every town in the district will be 
heard from in enthusiastic support 
of a man so worthily representative 
of his party, the people and the state. 





THE BLACKSMITH’S SHOP OVER THE WAY 
By Frederick Myron Colby 


The blacksmith’s shop stands over the way, 
It has stood there this many a day; 
A cheery place in cold or in rain, 
With its gleam of light thro’ the window pane, 
The sleds and carts by the open door, 
And the blacksmith’s hammering o’er and o’er; 
Yes, a joyous place in the evening gray 
Is this blacksmith’s shop just over the way. 


In summer and winter, by day and night, 
There flashes those spectral gleams of light; 

Rings out the chorus on iron and steel, 

From well aimed strokes that stout arms deal; 
As, earning his bread by the sweat of his brow, 
The blacksmith deals out blow upon blow; 

And I watch and list through the shadows gray 

For the light and cheer just over the way. 


Within there is cheerful labor and light 
Flashing defiance to blackest night ; 
And a merry song the blacksmith sings 
As his heavy hammer he lightly swings; 
For he is a man of gentlest mood, 
This Vulean in leathern apron rude ; 
Now he stops a moment the anvil’s play 
To glance at his home just over the way. 


Then there flashes a single gleam—a spark 
Like a firefly flashing in the dark,— 
A fairy presence stands in the door, 
A form I’ve seen there waiting before. 
Ah, Venus has visited before today 
A blacksmith’s shop, so the poets say. 
‘*Giles, supper is ready !’’ a pleasing lay, 
And the light goes out from over the way. 





A VANISHED LANDMARK 


One of the notable old-time land- 
marks of the historic City of Ports- 
mouth, which has recently been 
removed, to the regret of many though 
it had long been abandoned for use 
and fallen into decay, was the old 
hotel at the ‘‘Plains,’’ long known as 
the ‘‘Globe Tavern,’’ which had stood 
for one hundred and eighty-seven 
years, since its erection in the fall of 


‘* Whereas, the general assembly of the 
Province of New Hampshire on the twenty- 
fifth day of January, 1716, made a grant 
unto Thomas Westbrook, to keep the only 
public house by himself or another at a place 
called The Portsmouth Plains in the town of 
Portsmouth, in the Province aforesaid for- 
ever, in consideration that the said West- 
brook should lay out six acres of land at the 
said Plains for in accommodation of draw- 











The Old Plains Tavern 


1726 by Thomas Westbrook, by whom 
it was for a long time conducted, he 
having been granted by the General 
Assembly the right to keep, by him- 
self or another, the only public house 
at the Plains. 

A copy of an ancient document, exe- 
cuted by said Thomas Westbrook, 
shortly before the erection of the 
hotel, recently published by the 
Portsmouth Times in connection with 
the announcement of the pending re- 
moval of the ruined old building, is 
here reproduced as a matter of his- 
toric interest, as follows: 


ing up the Militia of the town or Province 
aforesaid. 

‘*Now this instrument witnesses that the 
said Thomas Westbrook, for and in consid- 
eration of three acres of land, bargained, 
sold and made over to him to enable him to 
perform the consideration of the above men- 
tioned grant, by Henry Sherburne of the 
said Plains in the town and Province afore- 
said, yeomen, as by his deed bearing even 
date with these presents. He, the said 
Thomas Westbrook doth hereby give and 
grant, assign, assure, make over and confirm 
to the said Henry Sherburne, his heirs, exec- 
utors, administrators and assigns forever, 
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they or some of them paying the one-half of 
twenty shillings yearly into the treasury (or 
otherwise expressed in the grant) the full 
moiety of one-half part of the privilege of 
keeping a tavern at The Plains as amply to 
all intents and purposes as the same was 
granted to the said Westbrook by the gen- 
eral assembly aforesaid, to have and to hold 
the half of the same privilege with and the 
profits and advantages belonging to the 
same, to the said Henry Sherburne, his heirs, 
executors and administrators paying ten 
shillings per annum as aforesaid forever. 

‘*In testimony whereof the said Thomas 
Westbrook hath hereunto set his hand and 
affixed his seal on the thirteenth day of 
September, 1726, and in the thirteenth year 
of His Majesty King George’s reign. 

‘“THOMAS WESTBROOK. 
(L. 8.) 


‘*Signed, sealed and delivered in presence 
of 
‘*RICHARD WALDRON, Jr. 
‘* WILLIAM LOCKE.’’ 


At the time of the first settlement, 
The Times remarks, quite a village 
was built in the neighborhood of the 
Portsmouth Plains, and at the latter 
place was made the most murderous 
attack by the Indians that our history 
records. On the morning of June 26, 
1696, the savages fell upon the little 
settlement, burned five houses and 
nine barns, and scalped fourteen peo- 
ple. -Several others were wounded, 
and still others made prisoners; but 
most of the inhabitants succeeded in 
reaching the garrison house, after a 
desperate struggle. This garrison 
house stood in a field north of the 
present school-house. Among those 
wounded and left for dead was Mrs. 
Mary Brewster, who afterwards re- 
covered and became the mother of 
several children from whom are de- 
scended the Brewster family in Ports- 
mouth. 

This old Globe Tavern was the old- 
est structure in the city, at the time 


of its demolition, that had ever been 
used as a place of public entertain- 
ment. 

It was framed from timber cut near 
the site, and that it was substantially 
built was evidenced by the long period 
of time during which it withstood the 
power of the elements. It was a 
house of no little consequence in its 
prime, and entertained many noted 
guests in its day, all through the pe- 
riod of stage travel, and was a most 
popular resort in the muster days of 
the old state militia, when Portsmouth 
Plains was one of the most noted 
training grounds in the state. 

Thomas Westbrook, who built and 
long conducted this hotel, was a man 
of prominence in the town and prov- 
ince. He was named among the orig- 
inal proprietors of Barrington, of 
Kingswood and Londonderry, and was 
for many years a member of the 
Provincial Council. After he gave up | 
the management of the tavern The 
Times says it was conducted by Rich- 
ard Tucker. Then Elias Libbey was 
landlord in 1812, and from that time 
up to his death in 1835. Following 
Mr. Libbey was his son-in-law, Joseph 
Dennett; then T. V. Briscoll, a hat- 
ter, took it and carried on the business 
of hat and cap making there jointly 
with the tavern keeping. Others who 
ran the hotel on longer-or shorter 
periods were Capt. John H. Jackson, 
father of Capt. Thomas M. Jackson of 
Summer Street, who was an officer in 
the old Rockingham Guards, later a 
colonel of the Third New Hampshire 
Regiment in the Civil War. He died 
several years ago. Then came to the 
hotel William P. Stimpson, Amory N. 
Mason, Joseph Sherburne, John Sher- 
burne and others whose names do not 
come to mind. : 

There was never any complaint that 
the uniformed militiamen, and even 
the crowds that came as spectators, 
could not get whatever ‘‘comfort’’ 
was desired at three cents per comfort 
—the regular price in the olden days. 














DOVER AND THE QUAKERS 


By Charles Nevers Holmes 


Like a patriarch of old, like a mem- 
ory from the fading past, still stands 
the Meeting-House of the Friends in 
Dover, beside the peace and silence of 
Pine Hill’s cemetery. It is truly a 
fitting and picturesque surrounding 
amid which rests this relic of days 
agone, the dignified, old-fashioned 
dwellings near by completing the 
quaintness and antiquity of this at- 
tractive spot. To the stranger, it 


when the Society of Friends was an 
influential one. Time was when its 
silent presence drew each Sabbath its 
serious-minded members, devoted to 
the religion of the ‘‘Inner Light’’; 
when its seats were crowded with 
those who awaited the inspiring ad- 
vent of some devout thought; who 
came and went slowly and solemnly, 
leaving and returning to a world that 
seemed to be religiously different from 














Quaker Meeting House, Dover, N. H. 


would, indeed, be very attractive as 
he passes first the succession of old- 
time and impressive houses, the Meet- 
ing-House whose simplicity and gen- 
eral appearance indicate what sect 
formerly worshiped under its roof, 
and, finally, Dover’s beautiful ceme- 
tery that rises like a kind of knoll, its 
modern gravestones mingling here and 
there with the darker, weather-beaten 
designs of the years long ago. 

For that old Quaker Meeting- 
House is a meeting-house no more, ex- 
cept on certain rare occasions; it is 
not now and has not for some years, 
been used in regular services. It is, 
indeed, a relic of days agone, of days 





themselves. At a time when the men 
and women of America were less rest- 
less, more sincere, than the men and 
women of today; at such a time— 
long ago—that old Quaker Meeting- 
House was largely attended on Sun- 
days; but, as the years passed on, and 
the older members, one by one, disap- 
peared from man’s temporal abode, its 
assembly became fewer and fewer, its 
influence became less and less, until 
today it stands-almost forsaken, be- 
side the peace and silence of the Pine 
Hill cemetery. 

It seems ‘almost a tragedy as it 
stands there amid the traditions of its 
former history, and the mind reverts 
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far back into the past—a past that is 
almost interwoven with the times of 
the pioneer Hiltons. For it was not 
long after these brothers had settled 
in the New World—some forty years 
—that three ‘‘traveling sisters,’’ by 
name, Anna Coleman, Mary Tomkins, 
and Alice Ambrose, arrived in peace- 
ful Dover, and were soon persecuted 
by the bigoted authorities of that 
town. In the year 1662, Mary Tom- 
kins and Alice Ambrose landed at 
Dover, afterwards going to what is 
now the state of Maine. They did not 
stay there long, however, but returned 
to Dover where presently an official 
order was given to the constables of 
Dover, Hampton, Salisbury, New- 
bury, Linn, Boston, as well as other 
towns, which directed that ‘‘ You and 
every one of you are required in the 
King’s Majesty’s name to take these 
vagabond Quakers, Anna Coleman, 
Mary Tomkins and Alice Ambrose, 
and make them fast to the cart’s tail, 
and drawing the cart through your 
several towns, to whip them upon 
their naked backs, not exceeding ten 
stripes apiece on each of them in each 
town; and so convey them from Con- 
stable to Constable till they are out of 
this jurisdiction, as you will answer it 
at your peril; and this shall be your 
warrant. Per me, Richard Walderne, 
at Dover, dated December 22, 1662.’’ 

This cruel and inhuman sentence 
was executed, as far as Major Wal- 
derne was concerned; but the. perse- 
cuted Quakeresses, after a stay in 
Kittery, returned once more to Dover, 
where they suffered further ill-treat- 
ment. Later, other Quakers were 
also ill-treated. Various punishments 
were inflicted upon them, particularly 
fines. For absence from ‘‘orthodox 
worship,’’ there was a fine of five 
shillings each day; for attending a 
Quaker meeting, ten shillings; for 
‘‘entertaining a Quaker,’’ forty shill- 
ings per hour, and it is recorded that 
a certain James Nute, for such an of- 
fence, was fined £8. Such sentences 
were strictly enforced; and the lot of 
the Quaker in the Dover of the seven- 


teenth century was not wholly a 
happy one. However, the persecu- 
tions and sufferings of these patient 
people aroused, in time, public sym- 
pathy. The Quaker was, indeed, a 
brave and martyr-loving individual. 
As has well been said: ‘‘Neither 
imprisonment, fines nor starvation 
could daunt these fearless disciples of 
the Inner Light—shew them a whip- 
ping-post, they clung to it; a prison, 
they entered it; a halter, and they put 
their necks in it.’’ 

Times and customs, however, 
change; and the Quaker was at last 
treated more leniently, then tolerated 
or ignored. Fines and persecutions 
were ended; and in the year 1717— 
nearly a century after the Hiltons had 
established themselves at Dover Point 
—the town granted the Quakers ten 
acres of land for a pasture. In 1729, 
there was a petition from several 
Quakers to the Assembly, to be ex- 
empted from ‘‘gathering the Minis- 
ter’s rates,’’ as constables; and this 
petition was repeated in 1731, when 
the Assembly granted their request, 
by an enactment. In 1761, the 
Quakers of Dover again petitioned the 
Assembly, stating that they were bur- 
dened. with a tax ‘‘to hire soldiers 
into the service,’’ and asking to be re- 
lieved. The Assembly also granted 
this petition. In 1788, the town voted 
to pay a certain annual amount to the 
Society of Friends as an ‘‘equiva- 
lent’’ for what they had been required 
to contribute for a certain church 
bell; but this sum of money ceased to 
be paid after a few years. In other 
words, the eighteenth century exhib- 
ited more and more toleration for the 
once much persecuted Quakers, and 
under such toleration and leniency 
this peace-loving sect, with its thrifty 
and industrious men and women, in- 
creased in numbers and prosperity. 

Particularly in Dover such was the . 
case, it being estimated that at one 
time about one third of the population 
of this town consisted of the disciples 
of George Fox. As is well known, the 
Society of Friends became at its 
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height very prosperous and influen- 
tial, both_in England and America, 
the state of Pennsylvania bearing wit- 
ness today of its former affluence. In 
New England, the town of Dover was 
one of the strongest centers of Quak- 
erism, for, as is often the case, intol- 
eration defeats itself, and a cause or 
religion will afterwards flourish most 
strongly in the very place where it 
has been bitterly persecuted. In 
Dover, the Society of Friends in- 
creased in numbers and prospered, 
and today—although almost wholly 
unoccupied by any descendants of 
Quakers—the quaint and old-time 
homesteads of these peaceful people 
are still in frequent evidence. And 
it requires but a glance to discern, 
although some of the dwellings have 
been repaired or remodeled, that the 
Quakers of Dover were a thrifty and 
prosperous part of the community. 
The membership of their society con- 
tained names that still are to be seen 
in the city, and the Varneys, Pink- 
hams, Husseys, Hansons, Sawyers, and 
others, remain to remind one of the 
days when Quakerism was influential. 
One by one, the older members of the 
Meeting-House’ passed away, and 
their homes were transferred to other 
families. Of the group of former 
Quaker dwellings near by that simple, 
unadorned House of Worship, only 
one is now occupied by those who used 
to attend its regular services. The 
homestead of the Cartland family 
stands like a protecting neighbor to 
the small, silent Meeting-House, and 
within this homestead still survive the 
spirit and traditions of Quaker and 
Quakerism. 

Three different edifices have shel- 
tered in Dover its Society of Friends. 
The first Meeting-House was situated 
on Dover Neck, being mentioned in 
December 11, 1729-30, when Joseph 
and Elizabeth Roberts conveyed to 
‘“‘Thomas Canney and others of the 
Society commonly called Quakers, 
three-eighths of an acre of land,’’ near 
the Quaker Meeting-House. Before 


that date, however, the Society of 
Friends had held meetings, as early as 
1680, and their first edifice was built 
prior to the year 1700. This first 
edifice on Dover Neck stood about 
half a mile distant, north of the one 
erected by the First Parish two hun- 
dred years ago; but was removed 
around 1770. About that time its 
frame and principal parts were taken 
down, and transferred across. the 
river to Kittery (now Elliot), for the 
use of the society there. Another 
edifice of the Quakers—their second 
Meeting-House—is mentioned in an 
indenture of March 4, 1734-35, signed 
by Eben', Joseph, and Stephen Var- 
ney, John Twombly and others, con- 
veying land on which stood a certain 
Quaker Meeting-House. This second 
edifice was built prior to 1720, and 
stood upon the corner of Locust and 
Silver Streets, upon the site where 
Mr. Jacob K. Purington afterwards 
resided. This second edifice was a 
small one, and disappeared before the 
year 1780. The-present and third 
Meeting-House was erected around 
1768, and is situated on what was 
Pleasant Street, now Central Avenue. 
As would be expected, it is a plain, in- 
conspicuous structure, with a porch, 
two associated doors, looking more like 
a school-house or dwelling-house than 
a meeting-house. It has undergone 
few changes and repairs since its con- 
struction; and the Quaker Meeting- 
House of today is, indeed, the Quaker 
Meeting-House of yesterday. 

Such is a very brief and rather 
hasty description of ‘‘Dover and the 
Quakers.’’ They came, stayed, waxed 
and waned; and although in New 
England they still live, their numbers 
seem to be growing fewer and fewer. 
But although their present existence 
in New Hampshire is few and scat- 
tered, their past cannot be forgotten. 
In Dover, where they were once 
many and influential their remem- 
branee still lingers. It is a pleasing 
recollection, a gentle and wholesome 
memory of the days long ago. 








SUNAPEE, THE BEAUTIFUL 


By Rev. Frank B. Fletcher 


The summer season was over. One 
felt it in the north wind which, in 
spite of the warm sun of an early 
October afternoon, caused one to but- 
ton the coat after the short but stiff 
climb to the summit of the hill. Then 
again the crickets published the fact 
to each other; but hushed upon your 
near approach; and jumped about 
your feet on the warm ledge. The 
grass tops withered, sere, but still 
green at the thick bottom; the occa- 


self studded thick in places with the 
little garnets which give the hill its 
name. 

Sunapee, the Beautiful! Ah! so 
they said in the glow of summer heat, 
as they sat on their porches in the 
dense shade that frames the water; or | 
as in most diversified craft they 
skimmed its surface; or as they 
plunged into its cooling depths, when 
the shore was thronged, and the lake 
whitened with sails, near or far; and 
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Sunapee Lake from Garnet Hill, Mount Sunapee in the Distance 


sional tiny goldenrod, still true to 
its name when most had proved dis- 
loyal; the silvery masses of everlast- 
ing; the old mullen stalks, the steeple 
chase, still retaining the form but not 
the beauty of life; the scattered 
leaves, riding bare-back down the 
wind to join their companions below 
in their last part in Autumn’s carni- 
val—all these gave consistent testi- 
mony that the witness of wind and 
crickets was true. So we insisted 
upon no further evidence, but took 
our station upon a large vein of 
quartz, seaming the granite cliff, it- 


the steady chug, chug, of motor boats 
grew near and passed, threading and 
crossing their thousand ways; when 
the sound of distant music stole 
across the moonlit water; when the 
little fleet of steamers plied their 
busy routes; and the cottages which 
line the shore were, like their 
occupants, clothed in summer attire. 
Ah, yes! Well might the enthusiast 
of summer, the transient guest, ex- 
claim—‘‘Sunapee, the Beautiful!’’ 
But now, how changed! Will the 
test of such change be met? 


The summer season’s over. Scat- 
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tered far.and wide the eager, happy 
throng of faces—returned to college 
chair, and pulpit; to office and work 
bench; to school and home; taking 
with them health, and strength, and 
memories that make life rich. Nota 
thread of smoke arises from even one 
of the many chimneys that show on 
yonder shore. Only back of the 
Ben Mere, at the head of the harbor, 
is there evidence that a town is near; 
and even the Ben Mere’‘is closed. Not 
a launch, or sail, or craft of any kind 
is to be seen. Yonder, where the fish- 


other along the surface in playful 
imitation of the earlier regatta races. 
Out on the main body of the lake, here 
and there, a white cap shows for a mo- 
ment and then disappears. In the 
near a lighthouse perches pictur- 
esquely upon a mass of half hidden 
rocks, over some of which the low 
waters whiten as they play. Half 
way down the lake from us the water 
is intersected to the view by a prom- 
ontory and Great Island, but shows 
beyond in calmer, because more dis- 
tant, aspect. Along the lower end, a 








Regatta Day at Lake Sunapee 


ing buoys bobbed with the pass- 
ing waves, where patient fishermen 
matched their powers against the 
finned beauties, a hundred feet be- 
low, now the wild ducks chum, or rise 
in startled flight. One straggler of 
the summer saunters near, pauses to 
snap his camera, and remark onthe 
beauty of the scene. 

Desolate? Ah, no! The semi-soli- 
tude but lends aid to Nature’s at- 
tempt at the beautiful; for beauty 
takes time, and loves solitude. Be- 
neath spreads the blue water, never 
more so. Swept on by the north wind 
a dozen seuds of tiny waves race each 


line .of smoke from a passing train 
threads its way, and one hears the 
faint sound of the whistle as it battles 
its way up the reaches of the wind. To 
the right across the harbor a path of 
trembling light, too brilliant for the 
eye, at the center most dazzling, then 
shaking itself out on either side into 
more and more scattered sparkles of 
changing light, points to the set- 
ting sun, increasing as it nears the 
West, and grows more golden with 
approaching sunset. Beneath the 
densely wooded shore, in strong con- 
trast already, the dusk of evening 
shadows is suggested in midafternoon. 
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The foliage! To that magie word 

what sure response! At the foot of 
the ledge the sumacs flame, as enact- 
ing anew the miracle of Horeb’s des- 
ert. The ferns now matted into a 
carpet of russet brown. Maples, early 
touched, almost in winter garb—al- 
most, for here and there a single leaf 
or cluster still clings to outmost 
branch. Sturdy oaks refusing to sur- 
render. The birch now is Autumn’s 
king—and queen? Who but the birch 
in modest attire, setting off so grace- 
fully whitened stem and branches? 
In the pasture land below are some 
apple trees, showing through thick 
foliage the rosy cheek of apple; the 
stately somberness of evergreens pro- 
miscuously scattered, and especially 
in the rear where that row of spruces 
present their jagged tops against the 
sky. Across the harbor neck Hedge- 
hog, despite its name, climbs upward 
in beauty’s array, fit candidate for 
Nature’s masterpiece. Far to the 
south Mt. Sunapee looms large upon 


the horizon, clothed in colors less dis- 
tinct, dark-mottled in its depressions 
and draped on its eastern slope with 
lengthening shadows. Toward the 
sunset is Ascutney, and, directly op- 
posite, Kearsarge smiling in the sun- 
light as it bids its friends good-night. 

One further touch—the clouds! 
Mostly to the northeast they lie, just 
above the horizon in cold steel gray, 
capped with an irregular line of white 
well up the sky, as though a mighty 
range of mountains reared itself 
there, crowned with eternal snow. 
Above scattered cloud thins into haze, 
itself soon to disappear in the un- 
specked blue of infinite sky. 

Verily, even more true in autumn 
than in summer, the native poet’s 
tribute— 


‘*Lake of the wild-fowl, Soo-Nipi the Blest! 
Agleam in gold of summer day begun, 
Rosed with the crimson ray of stooping 

sun, 
Jeweled by pallid planet in the West— 
Oh thou art beautiful, whate’er the test! ’’ 





MONADNOCK 
By Rev. A. Judson Rich* 


Nature is in her prime, her radiant hour, 
Sunborn and affluent with bloom and light, 

With thrilling life, with majesty and power, 
Robing the earth with her resplendent might! 


It’s welcome June! bedight with charm of flowers, 
O’er mead and forest, filled with varied lay, 

Her gentle fingers weaving verdant bowers, 
Inspiring, love-sufficing, sweet June day! 


Namesake thou art of Juno, Queen of Heaven, 
Sister and spouse of Jupiter the Great, 
Presiding over all in marriage given, 
With ‘‘eyelids sweet,’’ sealing connubial state; 


And yet, O rosy-fingered Hera, thou, 
Other than tender flowers bedeck thy crown 
Hymenial, and grace thy happy brow,— 
Kind mother-Nature holds some good in frown. 
*Read at the Reunion of the ‘‘Ministers’ Union,” on Pack Monadnock in view of Grand Monadnock. 
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Her garish day with gath’ring storm-cloud filled, 
Presaging umult in cyclonic wrath, 

Shall hurl destruction where the gods have willed, 
Shall strew with death the dark and raveled path ; 


But though, through field and forest torrents beat, 
It sweeps disease from off the stagnant plain; 
And if on living hearts it stamps its feet, 
Yet death to all is peace and certain gain! 


Commingled is the cup of human life— 
The bitter and the sweet come late or soon, 
Though with thy joy there cometh transient strife, 
Discords are needful for the perfect tune! 


Hill and dale lend to beauty noblest form ; 
And evil often ultimates in good, 

As peace hath kindred amity with storm, 
A truth to life, though oft not understood. 


These summer days are of inspiring Hope, 
In whose dear heart God’s wondrous life is seen, 
Earth’s ripening fields with harvests ample scope, 
Beckon the soul to more attractive sheen. 


How blind and dull not to behold thy face, 
Dear God, reflected in the tender flower, 

Thy presence in the simple grass-blade trace, 
And thy love as Heaven’s most regnant dower. 


Near as thou art, our life within, thus we 
May draw thee near in worship and good deed; 
Glad service pay thee, beautiful and free, 
Fulfilment of the soul’s divinest need! 


O pulsing life, O great warm love to pour 
Full measure into drooping hearts, the while, 
That we may drink and live and thirst no more, 
And life’s full day with effluent joy beguile. 


Not only have we round us sun and shine, 
Warm welcome from our host and hostess here, 
But in the landscape, life’s delicious wine— 
Monadnock lifted on his ancient bier ! 


Solemn, sublime, and yet with youthful mien, 
Symbol of grace and permanence of truth, 

Thy head by shoulders strong borne up serene, 
And smiling o’er the land with tender ruth,— 


Though rough inviting path the travelers climb, 
Beacon to beckon wanderers in the way, 

Unmoved, undaunted are thy rimes of time,— 
‘*Monadnock strong,’’ Monadnock old and gray! 
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To seekers of the ancient lore thou saith : 
‘*Tn me is genius, and wealth of years, 
Aeons of stone age, saurian, savage breath, 
Sentinel sacred which God only rears! 


‘* Ve talk of late-made books, Assyrian, old; 

From the earth’s womb came I, ere books were born, 
Fresh as the morn from myriad years of mold; 

Your knowledge proud, and petty years I scorn! 


‘‘For I, as God’s own spirit, am eterne! 
Did ye but know it, ye are old as God; 
And yet of his eternity can learn 
Through lettering of the sweetly blooming sod! 


‘*T am one with the ages, own all climes; 

Who mounts my heights, and gains my summits fair, 
Not only treads a path of ancient times, 

But finds the strength of cooling Arctic air. 


‘“Without me, there were no glebes, rivers’ marge, 
No growing corn, nor cattle on the lea, 

No song-birds’ orchestra, no city large, 
No white sails gliding the refluent sea! 





‘Mine is the sky, the broad horizon mine; 

A stair am I toward Heaven’s ample dome, 
Binding, in one, the earthly and divine, 

A Pisgah-symbol of the soul’s fair home!”’ 


But on the heights we cannot always stand, 
Or tabernacles for sweet worship build, 
Or dream of glories of the Better Land, 
Or with the Spirit’s tide of love be filled! 


So, from the mount’s fair vision we’ll descend, 
To do the work and meet the needs of men, 
Making devotion to stern Duty bend, 
And find our heaven in service, once again! 


But not farewell to Nature’s wistful child, 

Nor to the memories of these hours of light, 
This converse sweet, these visions undefiled, 

To meet again—we’ll simply say, Good Night! 




















THE ASSOCIATION TEST IN CLAREMONT, 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By Mrs. Marcia N. Spofford 


[Read before Samuel Ashley Chapter, D. A. R., of Claremont, January, 1914] 


The eyents preceding the Revolu- 
tionary War are marked with original 
and historical succession, the data of 
which to some extent are not neces- 
sary to the subject of this sketch. 

New Hampshire’s part in the colo- 
nial uprising against the authority of 
England is one to be proud of. Its 
adoption of the first constitution of 
any colony or state on January 5, 
1776, and subsequent acceptance of 
the Federal Constitution as the ninth 
colony, making the necessary two 
thirds of the original thirteen col- 
onies, places New Hampshire in the 
enviable position of true patriotism. 

It passed, in General Assembly of 
Delegates, what might be well called 
the New Hampshire Declaration of 
Independence, and known as ‘‘The 
Association Test,’’ which read as fol- 
lows: 

‘“We, the Subscribers, do hereby 
solemnly engage and Promise that we 
will to the utmost of our Power, at 
the Risque of our Lives and Fortunes, 
with Arms, oppose the Hostile Pro- 
ceedings of the British Fleets, and 
Armies, against the United American 
Colonies.’’ 

' The First Provincial Congress of 
Delegates convened at Exeter April 
21, 1775, only two days after the bat- 
tle of Lexington. It lasted until May, 
during which period this act was 
passed, and subsequently sent to every 
town or parish, with instructions to 
the local Committee of Safety for sig- 
nature. This committee, in Clare- 
mont, consisted of Capt. Joseph Wait, 
Thomas Gustine, Asa Jones; Jacob 
Royee, Eleazer Clark, and Lieut. Jo- 
seph Taylor, and was returned by 
Matthias Stone and Asa Jones as 
Selectmen. 

Ensign Oliver Ashley succeeded 


Captain Wait in the Second Congress 
which began May 17, 1775, and lasted 
until September 2. The Third Con- 
gress commenced October 31, and 
ended November 16, 1775, resolving 
itself into a House of Representatives 
December 21, 1775, and they in turn 
became a General Committee of 
Safety for the colony, consisting of 
three members of ‘‘The Council’’ and 
six members of ‘‘ The Assembly,’’ over 
which Hon. Mesheck Weare was 
elected president. They appointed 
justices of the peace, recorders of 
deeds, judges of probate, coroners, and 
appointed or elected all other officials, 
including the armed forces. As ‘‘The 
Colony of New Hampshire’’ they is- 
sued on the eredit of the same colo- 
nial currency exceeding in value one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Capt. Joseph Wait was a member, 
as has been stated, from Claremont, in 
the First Provincial Congress, and at 
that time was elected to the position 
of colonel of a regiment for the inva- 
sion of Canada, but later assumed the 
rank of lieutenant colonel, and of him 
we shall make later mention. 

The Association Test was submitted 
to all male inhabitants, over twenty- 
one years of age, in every town in the 
state, by the selectmen of the same, 
and in their return dated May 30, 
1776, we find the following record 
from Claremont : ‘‘ Eighty-four signed 
the test; thirty-one refused to do so, 
and sixteen were reported to have 
taken up arms and were already in 
the Continental Army. 

Among those who signed we find re- 
corded nearly all who, at some period 
during the war, served various terms 
of enlistment. The fifteen, beside 
Colonel Wait, were Rev. Augustine 
Hibbard, the Congregational minister, 
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Jonathan, Gershom and Joseph York, 
Henry Stevens, David and Charles 
Laynes, Benjamin Towner, Jr., Reu- 
ben Spencer, Peter and Jonathan 
Fuller, James Goodwin, 8. Abner 
Matthews, Ensign Thomas Jones, and 
Lieut. Joseph Taylor, all of whom 
were more or less prominent in town 
affairs. : 

Those who refused to sign were, 
likewise, prominent citizens of the 
town, and among its earliest settlers, 
the most notable among them being 
Rev. Ranna Cossitt, the first Episco- 
pal minister, Samuel Cole, the first 
schoolmaster, Capt. Benjamin Sum- 
ner, Dr. William Sumner, the Tylers, 
Grannis Leetes and Brookses. It 
should not be inferred, however, that 
they were Tories in the accepted sense 
of the term, but in nearly every in- 
Stance they were Church of England 
members, and loyalty to their relig- 
ious’ principles doubtless influenced 
their action. Nearly all of them re- 
mained in town, but took no active 
part in the war. They were closely 
watched by the local Committee of 
Safety, and with the exception of Rev. 
Ranna Cossitt were restrained from 
leaving town, he being permitted to 
do so in the performance of his duties 
as a minister of the Gospel. 

The signers of The Association 
Test, to use a more recent term, were 
Rebels, and, had the results of the 
war been different, they would have 
been punished as traitors to the Gov- 
ernment of England, and their lands 
and property confiscated. Nearly all 
those who did so refuse to sign were 
large owners or proprietors of the 
town, and charity would suggest to us 
that this was their principal reason. 

In May, 1775, John Wentworth 
withdrew as colonial governor of the 
province or colony and its government 
was assumed by the Committee of 
Safety, of which Samuel Ashley was 
one of nine. Claremont was compar- 
atively small, as the returns already 
mentioned would indicate. One hun- 
dred and thirty-one male citizens, of 
whom sixteen had already gone to 


war, would indicate the patriotism of 
those who remained. 

The Association Test was a vital 
expression of public opinion which 
indicated the support necessary to 
Revolution. At the ‘‘Risque of our 
Lives and Fortunes’’ was treason of 
which they knew full well the penalty. 

The remoteness for those days from 
the center of conflict and the enlist- 
ment in what might seem possibly a 
losing cause doubtless kept many, 
whose sympathy was with the cause of 
the colonies, from entering into the 
struggle for independence. Not until 
Burgoyne’s invasion, which promised 
(had it succeeded) to divide the col- 
onies, did the yeomen of Claremont 
arise, and, following Oliver Ashley as 
captain of a company, become a part 
of Gen. John Stark’s brigade, which 
turned the victorious army of Bur- 
goyne to defeat at Bennington, and 
eventual surrender at Saratoga. In 
this company of -Captain Ashley 
forty-seven of the eighty-four signers 
of the Association Test were enlisted, 
and complied with their declaration to 
risk their lives and fortunes in the 
cause. 

In all the deliberations of the sev- 
eral Provincial Congresses Samuel 
Ashley bore a prominent part. As 
councillor from Cheshire County, 
which at that time included what is 
now all of Sullivan, and as a large 
owner of lands and proprietor’s rights 
in many other towns of New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, his example was 
most influential. Colonel Ashley was 
not at this period, however, a resident 
of Claremont, but his two sons, Oliver 
and Samuel, Jr., were, and after the 
close of the war he removed here from 
Winchester and died of smallpox Feb- 
ruary 18, 1792, aged 71 years. In 
mentioning Colonel Ashley as a prom- 
inent patriot of the town we should 
not overlook the fact that his services 
were from that town, although usually 
credited to us. 

As an historical fact most historians 
have seemed to overlook the illustrious 
record of Lieut.-Col. Joseph Wait, 
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presumably because he died in the 
service and none of his descendants 
remained in town. As previously 
mentioned Colonel Wait was a mem- 
ber of the First Provincial Congress. 
He had been a captain in the famous 
‘*Green Mountain Boys,’’ under com- 
mand of Col. Ethan Allen. He was 
in the memorable capture of Ticon- 
deroga in May, 1775, and served in 
Canada during the following cam- 
paign ; retreating to Ticonderoga, and 
during a severe skirmish, he was 
wounded in the head by a splinter 
from a gun carriage and died on his 
way home, at Clarendon, Vt., Sep- 
tember 28, 1776. A monument marks 
his grave, erected by the Masonic fra- 
ternity of which he was a member. 
It is surmounted by a figure of an offi- 
eer in full uniform and a raised 
sword, and the inscription, ‘‘Our com- 
mon country, living or dying I will 
defend her.’’ 


Colonel Wait resided in Claremont 
on the Governor’s farm, which he had 
bought from Governor Wentworth, 
and which has since been known by 
most of us as the Hubbard, or more 
recently the Isaac Long farm, and 
now occupied by Mr. David Farwell. 

Rev. Augustine Hibbard, next to 
these two, was perhaps the most prom- 
inent patriot of the period, serving as 
chaplain of Gen. John Stark’s brigade 
of New Hampshire troops, but for 
which the glorious results of victory 
would not have been attained. Of the 
other Revolutionary soldiers it might 
well be said, they had fulfilled their 
obligations to the Association Test. 
The total number of signers in New 
Hampshire was 8,199, while 773 re- 
fused; and, as we have said, the rec- 
ord of Claremont is one to be proud 
of. 


A WINDY NIGHT 
By Mary H. Wheeler 


From the North came a minstrel, a harper, 
Arriving in town in the night. 

He struck the strings softly, then sharper, 
And he played a grand prelude with might. 


He sang, and his wild notes, outswelling, 
Resounded o’er housetops and spires, 
Of his own native North country telling, 

In time with his touch of the wires. 


His song set the night air aquiver, 
And awakened the sleepers in bed. 
With its pathos the stars seemed to shiver 
As they moved in their course overhead. 


It was wild as the ery unavailing 
Sent forth by the mourner in prayer, 
And the trees bent their heads to its wailing 
And swung their long arms in despair. 


Then softer to accents of pity 
The musical cadences died, 

And over the slumbering city 
An echo-like whisper replied. 


With dreams of the sleepers were blended 
Wild measures of fantastic tone— 

But when the long night hours were ended 
There was silence, the minstrel had flown. 








VOTES FOR WOMEN 


By Wallace Duffy 


‘‘T don’t care, I’m for Roosevelt 
for President and I hope he’ll be 
elected.”’ 

It was spoken defiantly, with a toss 
of the head and a fearless glance over 
the circle of her companions, by the 
blonde lady, whose graceful, slim 
figure was that of a girl rather than 
the woman of middle age that an in- 
spection of her face revealed her to be. 

It was at a fortnightly social of the 
Norway Country Club in one of New 
Hampshire’s little cities, on a fine 
evening in early September, 1912. 
As usual, following the supper, the 
men had repaired to the veranda to 
smoke and talk politics, and a group 
of ladies had gathered in a corner of 
the club house for a chat. 

The Norway Country Club was not 
without its political influence in the 
state. Composed of leaders in busi- 
ness and professional lines in the city, 
with their wives and families, all 
sorts of public and private affairs 
were discussed, as well as most attrac- 
tive menus, at the suppers which were 
held there every other Wednesday 
evening through the summer months. 
Many of these men and women pos- 
sessed an influence beyond the borders 
of their own town, and guests of 
prominence from other places were 
frequently entertained. Candidates 
for office never neglected an oppor- 
tunity to spend an evening at the club 
house, although their visits were not 
always productive of the hoped-for 
practical results in the way of votes, 
for independence of thought and 
eaction were a characteristic of the 
membership on which the male por- 
tion of the club, at least, prided itself 
not a little. 

The Norway Country Club had 
been a hot-bed of insurrection during 
the revolution within the Republican 
party, from the time of the Churchill 
campaign in 1906 down to the day 


when this story opens. The first dele- 
gates to the state convention of that 
year had ‘been chosen from Norway, 
pledged to vote for Churchill for gov- 
ernor, and from that moment the city 
had completely cast off the political 
shackles which had hitherto bound it 
and Progressive principles had run 
rampant. In all this the Country 
Club had played no small part, but 
now its membership was divided on 
the Taft vs. Roosevelt issue, and the 
discussion waxed warm at times. The 
waltzes and two-steps, rendered by the 
orchestra, fell on deaf ears in many 
of the little groups without and it was 
with difficulty that they were finally 
dragged in to choose their partners 
for the dance. 

The contagion of all this had nat- 
urally spread to the feminine portion 
of the club, in time, irrespective of the 
fact that there were not a few ardent 
suffragists within their number. 

‘*T’d just like to have you tell me 
one reason why you are for Roose- 
velt,’’ spoke up a little woman in the 
center of the group, as she faced the 
first speaker pugnaciously. ‘‘I think 
the abuse of Taft has been disgraceful. 
I like to see some of this much- 
vaunted fair play. Just tell me one 
reason why Roosevelt, who has had 
two terms already and who is trying 
to wreck the party that gave him his 
honors, should be favored with a third 
‘cup of coffee’.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ returned the first lady, ‘‘I 
don’t believe that Taft was fairly 
nominated. The Republican party is 
in a bad way when it will stoop to 
such tacties.’’ 

‘‘Bosh!’’ replied her opponent. 
‘‘Did Roosevelt discover anything © 
wrong with these methods, when he 
was practising them in the last con- 
vention? And then to see his abuse of 
Taft, his former friend. It disgusts 
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me beyond words. I more than half 
believe that Roosevelt is crazy.’’ 

‘*T think he is crazy, too,’’ admitted 
the blonde one, ‘‘driven so by his 
enemies. That’s why I sympathize 
with him and why I want to see him 
elected.”’ 

An expressive snort was the only 
answer to this argument and before 
anybody else had time to take up the 
discussion, attention was diverted by 
the arrival of a woman of queenly 
presence, whose evident authority and 
position were moderated by a round 
and good-natured countenance and a 
humorous twinkle of the eyes. 

‘*What’s up, ladies?’’ inquired the 
newcomer. ‘‘It must be the eternal 
suffrage question, judging from the 
evidences of heated argument.’’ 

‘*Now, see here,’’ she continued, 
‘*instead of arguing the pros and cons 
of woman suffrage, why in the world 
don’t you go and vote? You have the 
opportunity with the laws as they are, 
if you are so disposed.’’ 

‘*Yes, in school matters, perhaps,’’ 
said one member of the group, with a 
flash of intelligence, after the blank 


look with which the statement had - 


first been received. 

‘*No, in any regular municipal elec- 
tion,’’ returned the other. 

‘*What’s the joke, anyway ?’’ spoke 
up one of the ladies, finally, after a 
moment’s puzzled silence. ‘‘ What do 
you mean?”’ 

‘*No joke at all,’’ was the answer. 
‘‘T mean what I said. Now, are any 
of you real true sports? If so, I’ll 
tell you what I’ll do. I’ll wager the 
best dinner for the entire crowd that 
money can buy here in Norway, that 
I’ll vote for a complete ticket at the 
next municipal election held in this 
city. Is it a go?”’ 

Although the other ladies in her set 
stood somewhat in awe of this daugh- 
ter of a wealthy manufacturer and of 
her keenness of mind and fondness for 
a joke, she found plenty of takers on 
this proposition and the wager was 
laid. There was some speculation for 
a few days as to what she could have 


meant and then the matter passed 
out of thought, crowded by auction 
bridge, woman’s club conventions and 
various other affairs of importance. 
And so election day approached. 

The date of the municipal election 
was the first Tuesday in December. 

Now, it is a fact that women in New 
Hampshire have for many years had 
the privilege of voting for members of 
the school board, such a law having 
been passed long, long before the mod- 
ern agitation for woman suffrage and 
long before any such thing as an 
Australian ballot was dreamed of. 
But in Norway, as in most places, it 
had likewise been so many years since 
any woman had thought of exercising 
this privilege, that you may be sure 
none of the Country Club ladies 
would acknowledge that they had ever 
done so. It would have been a fatal 
admission, except for an octogenarian, 
whose advanced years had become a 
matter of pride. 

The day before this election of De- 
cember, 1912, the supervisors of the 
check lists for Norway were in session, 
for the purpose of making corrections 
in the lists. They had spent the day, 
as usual, sitting about, telling stories, 
talking polities, eating apples, smok- 
ing and thinking of the $3 a day 
which each was to draw as pay for 
this vacation from his regular work. 
For corrections were not many from 
year to year in this small place and 
what there were had long since been 
attended to. 

Just before the clock struck five, 
the hour of closing the office, the as- 
sessors were somewhat flustered and 
startled by beholding a richly dressed 
lady of magnificent proportions alight 
from her automobile and enter their 
room. Instantly, hats were removed 
from heads, feet from desks, cigars 
from mouths, and seven men arose 
with awkward bows. 

‘‘How do you do, Mrs. Walling- 
ford?’’ spoke up the chairman, as 
soon as he could recover his self pos- 
session. ‘‘ Will you be seated? How 


‘ 
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is Mr. Wallingford? What can we do 
to serve you?’’ 

With a smile and a gracious man- 
ner, in which none could excel this 
somewhat exclusive lady when she 
wished to make herself agreeable, Mrs. 
Wallingford leisurely availed herself 
of the proffered chair and addressed 
the assessors. 

‘*You know,’’ she began, ‘‘the law 
gives us ladies the right to vote for 
members of the school board in this 
state and I have been thinking that we 
ought to avail ourselves of the rights 
that we have, instead of doing so 
much talking about getting more. 
Do you agree with me?”’ 

The seven assessors, all attention 
from the beginning, nodded emphati- 
cally. Most of them were politicians 
of the old school and woman suffrage 
was not a favorite reform with them. 
There never was any contest, anyway, 
over the school board and that was 
just the place for the ladies to exercise 
the privilege of the ballot. 

‘“Well, I have come to get my name 
enrolled on your check list,’’ con- 
tinued the visitor, with another smile 
of goodfellowship, which alone would 
have accomplished a far more difficult 
task than she had before her. ‘‘Of 
course, I don’t suppose there’s any 
particular occasion for voting this 
year, as I understand the member 
from my ward has been an efficient 
one and is to be reélected without op- 
position, but I have come to the con- 
clusion that it is my duty to vote and 
there is no time to begin like the 
present.’’ 

‘*Certainly ma’am,’’ spoke up the 
chairman. ‘‘We all highly respect 
your views and your public spirit. 
If there were more women like you, 
instead of so many of these air suf- 
fragettes, the country would be better 
off. We'll put your name on the list 
at once. And we thank you for your 
kindness and please give our best re- 
gards to Mr. Wallingford.’’ (The 
latter was a power in the polities of 
the city and state.) 

“‘T’m sure I’m greatly obliged,’’ 


said the lady, as she arose to take her 
departure. And then at the door she 


. turned, as if with an afterthought. 


‘“By the way,’’ said she, returning 
to the group still standing in the cen- 
ter of the room about the long table. 
‘*Perhaps it will be just as well if you 
don’t say anything of this for a day or 
two. You know it isn’t always pleas- 
ant for a lady to be talked about and I 
want to do my duty as quietly as pos- 
sible, as becomes a lady. Besides if 
these advocates’ of full suffrage for 
women were to hear of it, they might 
think I had gone over to their side and 
make a great deal out of it. You 
understand ?’’ 

Of course, they did. It would have 
been an obtuse man, indeed, who 
hadn’t been illuminated by that gra- 
cious presence in the doorway, as she 
smilingly departed. 

It is said of women and not of men 
that they cannot keep a secret, and 
perhaps it is to be doubted if even the 
weaker sex cannot keep the counsel of 
a man whom they admire, when it has 
been entrusted to them. At all events, 
these seven assessors proved that gal- 
lant males can safely be put in guard 
over the secret of a real lady, espe- 
cially when their wives have no ink- 
that there is a secret to be pumped 
from the slaves of their choice. And 
so the registration of Mrs. Walling- 
ford was safely, sanely and secretly 
accomplished. 

The following day was the day of 
the voting and promptly at 10 o’clock 
in the morning a lady presented her- 
self at the rail of the ward room of 
Ward Six and asked for a ballot. 
She was escorted thither by J. Black, 
Ksq., the leading attorney of Norway, 
who stood by her side at the rail. 

For a time, consternation reigned 
among the ward officials, as they 
listened to the courteous and smiling 
request and saw the suave but mighty 
man of the law prepared to back it up 
with action, if it were refused. A 
hasty consultation with the moderator 
and clerk was held, while the line of 
regular voters outside the rail grew 
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quickly in length and voting proceed- 
ings were suspended. 

‘“‘T am very sorry, madam,’’ at 
length spoke up the moderator. ‘‘Un- 
doubtedly, women do have the right 
to vote in school matters in this state 
but the names of voters have to be 
registered on the check lists before 
they can claim that right, either men 
or women.”’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ said the gracious lady 
with the sunny countenance. ‘‘ You 
are quite correct. And election offi- 
cials cannot be too careful in the dis- 
charge of their duties. I have often 
heard my husband declare this and 
my own judgment confirms it. My 
name is Margaret Wallingford and I 
think, if you look carefully, you will 
discover it written in on the check 
list.’’ 

The clerk nearly fell over into the 
chair from which he had arisen, as he 
examined the list. And then being 
appealed to by the others, he declared 
with the solemnity of a judge pro- 
nouncing a death sentence: 

‘*The lady is correct. The name of 
Margaret Wallingford is on the list.’’ 

The moderator cleared his throat 
and drops of perspiration gleamed on 
his forehead. Like orators who want 
time to think what comes next in the 
line of their argument, he gained a 
moment by pouring out a glass of 
water and swallowing it. 

‘‘But, madam,’’ said he, ‘‘It has 
been so many years since any woman 
has claimed the right to vote for mem- 
bers of the school board, that we have 
made no preparation for such a con- 
tingency. We have only the regular 
Australian ballot, containing the 
names of all the city officials to be 
voted for. Were a lady to be given 
this ballot and allowed to mark and 
east it, how are we to know but what 
she votes for candidates for all the 
offices designated on the ballot? It 
might invalidate the election.’’ 

He looked around to observe the 
effect. The spectators without the 
rail were spell-bound at the unusual 
drama. Those inside presented the 


7 


appearance of primary school boys 
who had just been confronted with a 
problem in trigonometry. The mod- 
erator’s eloquence and lucidargument 
had only acted like a thunder shower 
in August, which makes the heat and 
stifling atmosphere all the more 
oppressive. 

The charming lady became a queen 
at this crisis. Gazing with scorn at 
the group of hopelessly befuddled 
men, she seemed to tower above them, 
as she said: 

‘Then, Mr. Moderator, I am to 
understand, am I, that you decline 
to allow me to vote for a member of 
the school board, a right which the 
sovereign law of this state gives me 
and which I now no longer request but 
demand? I place my case in the hands 
of my attorney. What do you say, 
Mr. Black ?’’ 

Thus appealed to, the lawyer 
pointed his finger at the moderator 
and quietly but impressively spoke: 

**T say, Mr. Moderator, that you 
refuse this lady the right to vote at 
your peril. That is all. Do you 
understand ?”’ ! 

Understanding anything was pre- 
cisely what Mr. Moderator did not do 
at the minute. 

‘*T wish the city solicitor were here 
to instruct us,’’ wiping his brow. 

‘‘This is beyond me.”’ 

**It will beyond you in a few 
minutes more, to your everlast- 
ing sorrow,’’ continued the lawyer. 
‘‘This lady’s time is valuable. She 
has already been unreasonably de- 
tained in her performance of her 
right and duty under the laws of New 
Hampshire. .It is for you to decide, 
Mr. Moderator, and decide at once 
what you will do.’’ 

That settled it. A ballot was 
handed to Margaret Wallingford; her 
name was duly checked by the in- 
spector; she passed into the voting 
booth, marked her ballot, deposited it 
in the hands of the moderator, heard 
her name again called by the clerk 
and went outside the rail and out of 
the ward-room, leaving behind her as 
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nonplussed a set of men as ever tried 
to puzzle out the intricacies of the 
great and wonderful law. 

It chanced that there were three 
candidates for mayor at that election, 
the Republican party being divided 
there as elsewhere throughout the 
country. There was the Taft Republi- 
can candidate, the Bull Moose eandi- 
date and the Democratic candidate. 
It was late that night before the votes 
were counted and then it was found 
that the Taft Republican had won by 
a plurality of just one vote. 

On the following New Year’s eve, 
the ladies of society in Norway were 
assembled around the table in the 
dining room of the beautiful Walling- 
ford home. The coffee, crackers and 
cheese had just been finished and con- 
fections were being nibbled, as the 
hostess arose to make a few remarks. 

‘*Ladies,’’ she began. ‘‘This party 
has a significance beyond a mere 
casual entertainment. Some of you 
may recall a wager made between me 
and Mrs. McDonald, my friend, at the 


Country Club one evening last Sep- 
tember. The wager was that I would 
east a regular ballot at the coming 
municipal election, voting for the 
entire ticket. I had thought to claim 
that wager from my friend, but 
upon maturer consideration, upon the 
advice of council and likewise of Mr. 
Wallingford, whose candidate for 
mayor, as you know won the election 
by a single vote, it has seemed best not 
to make the necessary declaration as 
to just what candidates for office I 
east my ballot for on that occasion, 
but to say nothing and settle the 
wager. I have done the latter to the 
best of my ability. I thank you for 
your presence and trust you have had 
a pleasant evening We will now pro- 
ceed to watch the Old Year out and 
the New Year in, and some of us will 
rejoice in the thought that a new year 
for women, when she-will receive her 
full rights and be granted the 
privilege of having something to say 
about the way the money she pays in 
taxes is spent, is already dawning.”’ 





A NEW TOWN HISTORY 


The most recent addition to the 
list (still all too small) of New Hamp- 
shire town histories, is a history of 
the town of Durham, the “Oyster 
River” of the early days, which fig- 
ured so conspicuously in our early 
provincial annals. 

This work is presented in two vol- 
umes, the first, of 486 octavo pages, 
being devoted to the historical nar- 
rative and biographies of leading cit- 
izens and the second, of 502 pages, 
to genealogy. The work is edited 
by Rev. Everett S. Stackpole of Brad- 
ford, Mass., and Col. Lucien Thomp- 
son of Durham who furnished most 
of the historical data, in the collec- 
tion and arrangement of which he had 
spent much time and thought for 
many years being deeply interested 


in historical matters generally and 
those pertaining to his own town 
particularly. 

The material for the genealogical 
volume was mainly gathered by 
Deacon Winthrop 8S. Meserve, long a 
prominent citizen of the town, whose 
portrait appears as a frontispiece of 
the volume, as does that of Colonel 
Thompson in the first volume. 

This history will naturally rank 
among the most important and inter- 
esting town histories thus far pub- 
lished in the state, not only on 
account of the character and qualifi- 
cations of those engaged in its produc- 
tion, but because of the conspicuous 
position held by the town of Durham 
as a factor in the political and intel- 
lectual as well as the material life of 











the state, from the earliest days to 
the present time. The numerous 
historic localities found within the 
limits of the town, many of which are 
pictorially portrayed in the work, as 
well as the notable men and families 
and many old time residences sketched 
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in its pages will give it an interest 
in the mind of the reader such as sel- 
dom attaches to a work of the kind. 
About 150 illustrations are presented 
in the two volumes, each of which 
has, also, a carefully compiled index 
of names as well as of places. 











THE GHOSTS OF SONG 


By Benjamin C. Woodbury, Jr. 


Who hast not heard on a winter’s night 

When, snug within by his hearthfire bright, 
The chirp and twitter in the applewood 
As night puts on her dusty hood ? 

Who, when the heart with joy was filled 

Hast not with dart of pain been thrilled, 
At sudden, shrill and piercing note 
Almost as if from human throat, 

A ery for help,—from luckless worm 

That crawled for shelter from the storm 
Within the wood; the ghosts of song 
Of songsters who to sleep have gone 

Who sang last year upon its bough, 

Oh, where sweet singer, art thou now ? 


With summer suns thou built thy nest, 
Or on its leafy bough did rest, 

So now the sound of snapping log 

Reminds me, mid my drowsy nod, 
Of how thou sang mid summer days, 
As on the blossoms sunlight plays. 

Imprisoned worm or space-free bird 

Thy song shall evermore be heard, 
Thy soul shall mount to higher skies 
Shall sing mid stormy, wintry days, 

So daily shall we feel thy charms 

Till nestled in His loving arms, 
Both bird and love shall fold her wing, 
And we, dear God, shall hear Thee sing. 





EARLY ENGLISH EASTMAN RECORDS 


By Charles R. Eastman 


The family name of Eastman seems 
to have flourished continuously in the 
southern counties of England, more 
particularly in Wiltshire, since the 
latter part of the thirteenth century. 
Allowing for the common variants in 
spelling, such as Estman, Estmond 
and Eastmond, the earliest occurrence 
of the name in English court records, 
so far discovered, is found in Chan- 
eery Inquisitions for 5 Edw. I (1277), 
where a John Estmond of Wiltshire is 
mentioned with others in connection 
with the ‘‘lands and tenements of 
Philip Marmyon.”’ 


Radnor are the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners’ Court Rolls for the Manor 
of Downton, extending from the year 
1475 to about the middle of the six- 
teenth century. These rolls are writ- 
ten in abbreviated Latin, not at all 
easy to decipher. They have recently 
been searched for Eastman entries by 
the well-known antiquary, Mr. C. A. 
Hoppin, acting in behalf of Mr. 
George Eastman of Rochester, N. Y. 
The following items have been tran- 
scribed by Mr. Hoppin from the orig- 
inal sources in question and rendered 
by him into English form. Two terms 





The Ploughman 
(From the Lanterell Psalter, Early 14th Century) 


During the next two hundred years 
the patronymic would seem to have 
become firmly established in the re- 
gion about Salisbury, Wiltshire; and 
though we find mention of one ‘‘ John 
Estmond, clericus,’’ under date of 4 
Henry VIII (1513),* and of ‘‘ John, 
Nicholas and Richard Eastmond, gen- 
tlemen,’’t who sold various property 
in Bulford and Hundrington in the 
fourteenth year of the reign of 
Charles I, yet for the most part, 
where the family name occurs in an- 
cient records, it denotes men of hum- 
ble ‘station, yeomen or husbandmen. 

Among the interesting historical 
documents now owned by the Earl 


that perhaps require explanation are 
‘‘tourn’’ and ‘‘pannage.’’ By the 
former is meant the turn or circuit 
formerly made by the sheriff twice 
every year for the purpose of holding 
in each hundred (that is, a subdi- 
vision of a county) the great court- 
list of the county. Pannage is the 
mast of the oak and beech which swine 
feed on. 


MEMBRANE 2. 1475 


Dounton Manor. Tourn held there 
at Martinmas 28 October 14 Edw. IV. 
Charleton: The tithingman there pre- 
sents John Estemonde for brewing 


*A Calendar of Feet of Fines for Wiltshire, in Wiltshire Notes and Queries, Vol. IL., 


p. 417. 


p. 340 


t Wiltshire Inquisitiones Post Mortem, Charles I. Published in the Index Library, 1901, 
40. 
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once and breaking the assize of ale. 
He is amerced 3d. 


MEMBRANE 1d. 1507 


Dounton Borough. Hokeday tourn 
held there 13 May in the 7th year of 
Richard Foxe, Bishop ef Winchester. 
Estborough: The alderman there pre- 
sents John Estman the elder and 
others for default of suit. He is 
amerced 3d. 


MEMBRANE 1. 1519 

Dounton Manor. Tourn held there, 
with court, for Martinmas, 27 Sep- 
tember, 10 Henry VIII. Charleton: 
The tithingman presents upon oath 
that Richard Estman and others are 
common players at illicit games con- 
trary to the ordinance thereupon 
made ; they are amerced 2d. 


MEMBRANE 2 d. 1527 


Dounton. Hokeday Tourn held 
there 13 March 18 Henry VIII. 
[? Charleto]n: Twelve freeholders 
present that Richard Estman and 
others are common players at illicit 
games, and sit up o’ nights. Each of 
them is amerced 6d. 


MEMBRANE 2 d.d. 1529 

Dounton Manor. Martinmas 
Tourn, with court, held there 17 Sep- 
tember 20 Henry VIII. Charelton: 
The tithingman presents Peter Est- 
man, Stephen Estman, Richard Est- 
man, Thomas Lucke and Philip 
Papelen as common players, contrary 
to the form of the statute, at illicit 
games; nevertheless, by counsel of the 
court, they are pardoned on each pay- 
ing 4d. 


MEMBRANE 2 d. 1529 


Hokeday Tourn, with court, held 
there 1 April 20 Henry VIII. Twelve 


trary to the form of the statute. 


freeholders present that John Estman 
has a net called ‘‘a castyngnett,’’ con- 
He 
is fined 2d, and the net ordered to be 
seized. 

MEMBRANE 1. 1539 


Daunton Manor. Court held there 
17 December 30 Henry VIII. Charle- 
ton: The tithingman there presents 
that Roger Estman has been sworn 
into the office of tithingman ; and that 
(in reckoning the pannage of pigs) 
Roger Estman has two old and six 
young pigs; and John Estman the 
younger,* one old pig. 

Nounton: John Estman has one old 
and two young pigs. 


-MEMBRANE 2 d. 1540 


Manor court held there 21 June 31 
Henry VIII. Nounton [Nunton]: 
The tithingman presents that John 
Estmond has made default of suit; he 
is amerced 2d. 


1553 


Dounton Manor. Court held there 
1 Philip and Mary. Jurors, John Est- 
man. . . John Estman [two dif-~ 
ferent individuals]. 

Court held there 29 May 1 Philip 
and Mary. Jurors, John Estmond, 
Walter Estmond. 

Nounton [same court]. Walter 
Esteman fined vi d for cutting down 
ripe wheat (or corn) belonging to 
Sobbel to the value of xii d. 


Account oF AN Action at LAw IN 
THE YEAR 1600 


The following record of a civil suit 
in which one John Eastman of Nun- 
ton appears as plaintiff is found in 
Proceedings in Chancery during the 
reign of Elizabeth (E. 1, 23), for the 
year 1600: 





*This John Estman of Nunton is possibly identical with the one whose will, dated Decem- 
ber 23, 1562, and proved February 16, 1563, has been published in the GRANITE MONTHLY, a 


New Hampshire magazine, Vol. XLIII, No. 10, October, 1911. 


In it the testator is de- 


scribed as John Eastman, the elder, of the parish of Nunton, and bequests are made to John 
Eastman and Richard Eastman of the borough of Downton, and to various other Eastmans 
who are described as living at Charleton, West Harnham, Nunton and Salisbury. Roger 
Eastman,« (1610-1694), the emigrant ancestor of the family in this country, was son of 
Nicholas,: grandson of Roger,: and great-grandson of John,: all of Charleton in the parish of 


Downton. 


The will of the last named, dated April 26, 1564, and proved May 9, 1565, has 


been published in the GRANITE MontHty for December, 1911. 
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‘To the right Honorable St Thomas 
Egerton, Knight, lo: keep™ of the 
greate Seale of England: 
‘‘Humbly Complayninge sheweth 

unto your good lo: yo" duyly Orator 
John Eastman of Nunton in the 
county of Wiltes, yeoman, That 
about Dee. in the one and fortieth 
yeare of the raigne of our Soveraigne 
ladye the Queen® ma*‘* [majesty] that 
nowe is, your orator did buy of one 
Walter Browne fortye weather sheepe 
at the price of xii 1, xvi s, vili d, w™ 
some beinge indeed a verye hard price, 
which your orator was moved to give 
uppon the faythfull promise of the 
said Browne that the sheepe were 
sound and healthye and voyd of all 
infeecion of the rott, for otherwise 
indeed they were nott worth the 
fourth pte of the money agreed. 
Browne also promised that yf yt 
should soe fall out that the sheepe, or 
anie of them, should dye of the rott 
that then he would paye to your 
orator at the rate yo" sd orator had 
paid for the same, but soe yt ys, yf yt 
maye like yo" good lo: that at such 
time as yo' orator received the sheepe 
all or the greater part of them were 
infected of the rott and within a very 
short time afterward thirtye of them 
died of the same rott and the residue 
your orator was given to dispose of 
as that he could not make in pfitt the 
iiiit® pte of soe much as they cost, 
whereuppon your orator understand- 
inge that Browne knew that the 
sheepe at the time of the sale of them 
were infected with the rott acquainted 
him that the thirtye sheepe were dead 
of the same rott, and therefore re- 
quyred of him recompense as prom- 
ised. 

‘*He not only denied his promise of 
recompense and his promise of the 
soundness of the sheepe, or that he 
had received the said some of your 
said orator, but hath also of late at- 
tempted suit by the common lawes 
against your orator for the said some, 
contrarie to all truth, equitye and 
good conscience. Your orator hath 
not anie direct proofe of the said 


promises whereby he may proceed at 
the common lawes of this realme, nei- 
ther can your orator pve the payment 
of the said xii 1, xvi s, viii d, so he is 
remedyless. Your orator is therefore 
of necessitye enforced to praye and 
seeke the ayde of your good lord- 
shippe in this honorable courte. Maye 
yt therefore please yo good lo:, the 
premises considered, to grant unto 
your said orator her mats most gra- 
cious writt of subpena to be directed 
to the said Walter Browne, command- 
ing him ee. <i 


REPLY 


‘‘Defendant replies: He sold the 
sheep to pltff at the some alleged, to be 
paid for in one week after the sale— 
did warrant the sheep void of infec- 
tion—did promise to pay for every 
sheep which should die of the rott— 
says the sheep were sound and that 
the complt sold them within one week 
after he first bought them for some 
gaining: and the sheep were all after 
killed and sold for good mutton—also 
complt did not pay deft the said some 
at the time agreed, but paid £9. later 
in the same year, balance yet unpaid, 
and when payment was made complt 
did not find any fault with the sheepe 
—but when deft did later demand bal- 
ance due, then complt alleged the 
sheep died of the rott, hence deft at 
Easter term last past sued for the 
balance due him, and recovered judg- 
ment against the complt for £6—6s—8d 
lately, by virtue of which deft had 
Eastman arrested & having already 
secured judgment in this cause begs to- 
be dismissed from answering further 
the complt in this Court. 

**27 Sept. 1600.’’ 





In conclusion we offer the following: 
abstract of a Dorsetshire Eastman 
will which is on file with the Preroga- 
tive Court of Canterbury, register 
Wrastley, folio 28. It is dated the 
10th day of October, 1552, and was. 
proved August 16, 1557. 

‘‘T, John Estman yeoman, of the 
pysh of Helton, Dorset. Body to be 
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buried in the church of Alhallows, 
Helton. To Julyan my wife, all my 
lands remaining in my own occupa- 
cion, with profits for xvi. years. Rev- 
enues of rentes of my lands wythin 
the manor of Helton, in occupacion of 
Richard Keate, to my sonne John Est- 
man after decease of Elynor Gwy- 
lette, for the term of e neynteyn 
yeares. [Son John then a minor]. 


Wife to pay my son Richard £20, if he 
do not dye within xvi yeares. To my 
sister Alice £10, at marryage, or in 
two yeares. Residue to my wife 
Julyan,. executrx. John Keate, Ed- 


ward Jolyff, John Rament to be 


overseers. Witnesses: Mr. William 
Styby, vicar there; John Salme, 
Sampford Pereye, John Toker, Roger 
Salme.”’ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


HON. FREEMAN HIGGINS 


Hon. Freeman Higgins of Manchester 
died January 2, 1914, at St. Petersburg, Fla. 
He was a native of Standish, Me., born Jan- 
uary 4, 1830, but removed with the family to 
Lowell, Mass., where he went to school, and 
later attended Gorham (Me.) Academy. 

He learned the trade of a machinist in 
Lowell, and followed the same in Lawrence 
and Boston, where with N. 8S. Bean and 
others he made the first steam fire-engine 
ever used in Boston. In 1859 he went to 
Manchester, entering the employ of the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, where 
he continued forty years, ultimately becom- 
ing master mechanic and then superintendent 
of the mechanical department. Retiring in 
1900 he engaged in banking, becoming a 
director of the First National Bank of Man- 
chester and president of the Merrimack 
River Savings Bank. 

Mr. Higgins was a Republican in polities 
and was elected to the state senate in 1892. 
He was a Mason and a member of the Frank- 
lin Street Congregational Church. 

In 1856 he married Miss Mary W. Dennett 
of Barnstead, who survives him. 


JOSIAH M. FLETCHER 


Josiah M. Fletcher of Nashua, poet and 
philanthropist, and well-known Prohibition 
leader, died at his home in that city Janu: 
ary 14, 1915, at the age of just 86 years, 
having been born January 14, 1828, in Hali- 
fax, Mass., the son of John and Dolly M. 
(Johnson) Fletcher. 

His father died when Josiah M. was quite 
young, his mother removing to Nashua, 
where, at seventeen years of age, he entered 
a bookseller and publishers’ establishment, 
and a year later purchased the same, and 
eonducted it successfully for many years. 
Mr. Fletcher was himself a poetical writer of 
merit and edited and published several col- 
lections of poems, one of which had a sale 
of 100,000 copies. He also, a few years 
since, published a volume of his own poems. 


In 1856 Mr. Fletcher engaged in the man- 
ufacture of furniture, which business was 
incorporated in 1878, and has been success- 
fully continued. He invented the first alarm 
money drawer used in the country. 

He was a member and president of the 
Nashua city council in the early days of the 
city and had served in the legislature as a 
Republican, but early allied himself with the 
Prohibition party, whose candidate for gov- 
ernor and congressman he had frequently 
been. His charitable gifts were large and 
numerous. He contributed heavily toward 
the Protestant Orphanage and the Good 
Will Institute in Nashua, and was president 
of the latter institution. Shortly before his 
death he transferred his residence, worth 
$20,000, to the Nashua Hospital Associa- 
tion, for a nurses’ home. 

In 1851, Mr. Fletcher married Adaline J. 
Eastman of Rumney, by whom he had six 
children, none of whom are now living. 


GEORGE F. BEEDE 


George F. Beede, a prominent agriculturist 
and leading citizen of Fremont, died at his 
home in that town, February 8, 1914. 

Mr. Beede was born on the homestead 
where he died, January 8, 1838, the son of 
Daniel and Ann Elizabeth (Folsom) Beede, 
and greatgrandson of Jonathan Beede, the 
original settler and first proprietor of the farm, 
which has been owned in the family for five 
generations and is one of the best in the county. 
He was educated at the Friends School in 
Providence, R. I., but returned home and took 
charge of the farm at the age of nineteen. 
He was a specialist in: the culture of small 
fruit, and a writer and speaker on various 
agricultural topics. He was also a land sur- 
veyor of wide reputation. He had been chair- 
man of the board of selectmen nine years, ten 
years a member of the school board and twice 
representative in the legislature. 

May 20, 1863, Mr. Beede married Ruth 
P. Nichols ‘of Winslow, Me., by whom he had 
nine children, eight of ‘whom are now living— 
William B., of Concord; Annie E., Louis A. 
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and Mary Alice, at home; George E. of Epping; 
Charles C. and Abbie Grohl of California, 
and John D. of Boston. His wife died five 
years ago. 


HERMAN C. WEYMOUTH 


Herman C. Weymouth, a prominent citi- 
zen of Laconia, died at his home in that City, 
February 16, 1914. 

He was a native of Belmont (now Upper 
Gilmanton) born February 9, 1846, and was 
educated in the public schools and at the 
academies in Gilmanton and New Hampton. 
He was in business in Boston for a time in 
early manhood, and afterward engaged in the 
summer boarding industry in Meredith, and 
later in Andover where he was also interested 
in dairying; but removed to Laconia in 1896, 
where he remained till death, serving the 
greater portion of the time as superintendent 
of the Belknap County Farm. He was super- 
intendent of schools when a young man in 
Belmont and a selectman in Andover. He 
was a Patron of Husbandry and a Knight of 
Honor. He leaves a widow, who was Miss 
Abbie L. Smith of Meredith, and two daugh- 
ters—Maude, wife of Ellsworth H. Rollins of 
Alton and Blanche, at home. 


PROF. CHARLES R. BROWN 


Charles Rufus Brown, Professor of Hebrew 
in the Newton Theological Institution New- 
ton Mass., a native of the town of Kingston, 
died at a sanatorium in Melrose, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 1, 1914. 

Professor Brown was born February 22, 
1849, the son of Samuel and Elvira Latham 
(Small) Brown. He was educated for the 
Navy, graduating from the Academy at 
Annapolis in 1869, and continuing in the serv- 
ice till 1874, when he resigned and entered 
the Newton Theological Institution, but left 
and entered Harvard University graduating 
in 1877, and returning to the Newton Insti- 
tution from which he graduated in 1879. He 
continued his studies at Berlin and Leipsic 
in Germany for two years, and, returning 
home, was ordained to the Baptist ministry 
in 1881, and entered upon a pastorate at 
Franklin Falls. Two years later he was ap- 
pointed Associate Professor of Biblical Inter- 
pretation at Newton, and three years after 
that was made professor of Hebrew and cog- 
nate languages, continuing till his late illness. 
Meanwhile, he was for a time a professor at 
the Boston University School of Theology 
and at the University of Chicago Summer 
School. He had also preached in many New 
England pulpits, had received honorary de- 
grees from Colby and Colgate Colleges, and 
was resident director of the American School 
of Oriental Research in Jerusalem in 1910-11, 
while on leave of absence from Newton. In 
1884 he married Clarissa Locke Dodge of 
Hampton Falls. 


WILLIAM YEATON 


William Yeaton, a well-known resident of 
Concord for nearly thirty years, died at his 
home in that city, February 15, 1914. 

He was born in Pittsfield June 30, 1836, 
and educated in the public schools and the 
academy in that town. He engaged in teach- 
ing for some time and was also superintend- 
ing school committee in Pittsfield. In 1864 
he went West and was engaged for a year in 
the express business at Centralia, Ill. Re- 
turning home he was engaged in insurance 
in Pittsfield till 1874 when he was appointed 
register of probate for Merrimack County by 
Governor Weston, holding the office two years. 
Subsequently he was engaged in mercantile 
business in Pittsfield, but being elected treas- 
urer of the Farmington Savings Bank, he re- 
moved to that town where he continued 
till 1885, serving meantime as a member of 
the school board. In 1885 he removed to 
Concord, becoming New Hampshire Agent 
of the Dakota Farm Mortgage Company and, 
later, president of the American Trust Com- 
pany, which office he held several years. 

Mr. Yeaton was well known in politics as 
a Democrat. Besides serving as register of 

robate, he was representative from Pittsfield 
in 1867. He had been many years a member 
of the Democratic State Committee, and was 
for some time treasurer of that organization. 
He had also been a member of the Board of 
Education of Union School District in Con- 
cord. He was an Episcopalian in religion, 
and a Knight Templar Mason. May 23, 1867 
he married Josephine C. Drake of Pittsfield, 
who survives him, with two children—Lillian, 
a Wellesley graduate and a teacher in the 
Concord High School, and George W., a 
physician of Medway Mass. 


REV. LEWIS W. PHILLIPS 


Rev. Lewis W. Phillips of Franklin, long 
known in public and religious life, died at his 
home in that city February 18, 1914, follow- 
ing a long illness. 

Mr. Phillips was born in Woodstock, Vt., 
August 28, 1848. He was a student at Proctor 
Academy when the war broke out, and at the 
age of fifteen enlisted in the Union Army, 
going to the front with his father, who was 
also a clergyman, and then living in Maine 
His health was greatly impaired from malaria 
while in the service, from the effects of which 
he never fully recovered. After the war he 
worked in the scythe factory at New London 
for some time, pursuing his studies meanwhile 
and preparing himself for the ministry, to 
which he was ordained at South Danbury in 
1869 and preached there for some time, when 
he was called to Haverhill Mass. He subse- 
quently held pastorates in Rye, and Wolfe- 
boro, and at Lubec, Me., whence he was called 
to the pulpit of the Christian Church at 
Franklin in 1893, where he continued through 
life, his pastorate being a very successful one. 
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He took a deep interest in public affairs, was 
a member of the Board of Health in Franklin 
several years, and for twelve years a member 
of the Board of Education of which he was 
long president. He represented his ward in 
the state legislature in 1901 and 1903 and was 
a valuable and efficient member of the House. 
In 1905 he was chosen chaplain of that body. 
He was a Mason and a member of the G. A. R. 
He leaves one son—Prof. John L. Phillips of 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., and three 
married daughters. 


GEN. IRA CROSS 


Ira Cross, born in Swanzey, July 23, 1833; 
died in Nashua February 11, 1914. 

General Gross was a son of Benjamin and 
Susanna (Foster) Cross, and a descendant of 
Joseph Cross, one of the first settlers of Not- 
tingham West, now Hudson. He removed 
with his parents to Peterborough and later to 
Manchester, where, in 1869, he married Sarah 
A. Sanborn, who survives him with two chil- 
dren—Anna F. and Fred D., both of Nashua. 

While residing in Manchester he was twice 
elected a representative in the legislature by 
the Republicans of his ward, and twice mayor 
of the city—in 1875 and 1876, but resigned 
before the close of his last term and removed 
to Clinton, Mass., where he resided till 1883, 
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when he again removed, establishing his home 
in Nashua where he continued through life. 

He was adjutant-general of the National 
Guard, for two terms and was for several 
years overseer of the poor in Nashua; also for 
some time auditor of the state treasurer’s 
accounts. He wasa 32d degree Mason, a 
Knight Templar, and a member of Peter- 
borough Lodge, I. O. O. F. 


TRUE W. THOMPSON 


True W. Thompson, register of probate for 
Belknap County died at his home in Laconia, 
February 14, 1914. 

He was a native of Durham, born August 
15, 1841, educated in the schools of Durham 
and Newmarket and at Moses Cartland’s 
famous school in Lee. He studied law for 
several years, but drifted into newspaper work 
and never sought admission to the bar. 

He located in Laconia in 1882. and became 
a writer for the Belknap Daily Tocsin, and 
was afterward a reporter for the Democrat, a 
correspondent of the Boston Globe, Manches- 
ter Union, and the Associated Press. He was 
associate justice of the Laconia police court 
from 1897 to 1911 and had been register of 
probate since 1898. He was a Republican in 
politics and a Unitarian in religion. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


Sherman L. Whipple of Boston and Brook- 
line, one of the brainiest, most brilliant and 
most successful lawyers in Massachusetts, who 
in justice to New England, at least, might 
well have been Attorney-General in the Cab- 
inet of President Wilson, recently stirred 
up the fossils by an address before the Con- 
necticut Bar Association in which he took 
strong ground against established methods 
in legal procedure, especially regarding the 
tules of evidence, whereby the truth is often 
suppressed and justice defeated. Ex-Presi- 
dent Taft and other lawyers of conservative 
tendencies, who have more regard for estab- 
lished custom and musty precedent than for 
the triumph of justice despite such obstacles, 
took prompt occasion to antagonize his posi- 
tion and denounce his utterances as revolu- 
tionary and dangerous. Nevertheless, the 
fair-minded man, who believes that no artifi- 
cial barriers of precedent and privilege should 
be allowed to thwart justice and circumvent 
the right, feels bound to sustain Mr. Whipple. 
For example, Judge Towne’s paper, the Frank- 
lin Journal-Transcript, which would naturally 
be expected to side with Mr. Taft if it could 
consistently do so, frankly declares its belief 
that Mr. Whipple is right, and goes on to say: 
“As the rules of evidence now are the witness 
swears to tell the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. Then he is not al- 
lowed to tell anything. He is asked questions 
and he may make reply, but he may know a 


great deal about the case which heisnot allowed 
to tell. A trial often appears to be a game 
between the lawyers rather than an honest 
effort to get at facts.” The Rochester Cour- 
ier also, edited by a man who could have no 
predilections in Mr. Whipple’s favor, says: 
“President Taft’s speech the other evening 
made no answer at all to the facts which Mr. 
Whipple has stated and which cannot be gain- 
said. Everybody knows that it is true that 
technicalities and musty precedents govern 
our courts, instead of principles of justice and 
honest attempts to find out the truth. 

The greatest need of this country today 
is more justice, speedier justice and less rusty 
and dusty precedent; less technicalities to 
defeat the ends of true justice.” The fact 
that Mr, Whipple is a son of New Hampshire, 

*born and bred among our hills; that he stud- 
ied his profession in our largest city, married 
a New Hampshire girl and cherishes a spirit 
of devoted loyalty to the state, makes bis 
contention of greater interest to our people 
than would otherwise be the case, however 
great its merits, or vital its importance.” 





Reference to Mr. Whipple calls to mind 
another prominent son of New Hampsbire, 
who long practiced at the Massachusetts bar, 
and whose methods were sometimes at va- 
riance with established rule and precedent; 
but who, nevertheless, made himself the suc- 
cessful champion of the poor and friendless 
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in many an apparently hopeless cause. This 
man was Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, who went 
down from the town of Deerfield and made 
for himself a larger place in the professional 
and public life of the old Bay State than many 
of itsnativesons have ever filled, although envy 
and prejudice, cherished even at the present 
day, have stood in the way of the appropriate 
recognition of his merits at, the hands of the 
Commonwealth. Year after year the move- 
ment in favor of the erection of a statue of 
General Butler on the State House grounds, 
has met the same unreasoning opposition that 
so long stood in the way of a similar tribute 
to Ex-President Pierce in this state though 
based on different grounds, but there now 
seems to be a probability of its success, if not 
this year in the not distant future. 





Among the many New Hampshire born men 
in Massachusetts who have attained promi- 
nence in business or professional life one of 
the most conspicuous at the present time is 
John H. Fahey of Bo:ton, a son of Peter 
Fahey of Manchester, where be was born 
something over forty years ago. His father 
was a local Democratic politician of note, and 
the son early developed exceptional abilities 
and sought a larger field of effort than his 
native city afforded. He went to Boston 
where he engaged in newspaper work, soon 
becoming manager of the Association Press, 
and later editor and publisher of the Boston 
Traveler. He hasalso been active in financial 
and commercial affairs, and is now president 
of the firm of Philip, Boyd & Co., invest- 
ment bankers of Boston and Dallas, Texas. 
He has been conspicuous iv the work of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce and was a 
leading spirit in the organization of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, of 
which he is now the head. He recently pur- 
chased the Worcester Evening Post, an in- 
dependent Democratic paper, of which he is to 
be editor and publisher, though retaining his 
residence in Boston and his interest in the 
other important enterprises with wlich he is 
connected. 


_ The petition of Harry K. Thaw, the noto- 
rious slayer of the no less notcrious Stanfcrd 
White of New York, for a writ of habeas 
corpus, in the United States District Court, 
before Judge Aldrich, following his arrest at 
Colebrook, upon extradition process, and the 
accompanying petition for admission to bail 
pending the determination of the former, still 
remain undisposed of by that tribunal, and 
Thaw still remains a guest at the Eagle Hotel 
in Concord, under official surveillance; but is 
contriving to get a fair measure of enjoyment 
in the bracing atmosphere and Arctic temper- 
ature which a New Gampebire winter affords. 
‘Meanwhile the movement in the New York 
legislature looking toward a full exposé of the 
means and methods resorted to by the friends 
‘of White, in what has come to look more like 
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the revengeful persecution of Thaw than the 
furtherance of the cause of justice on the pro- 
tection of society, is regarded with deep in- 
terest throughout the country. 





Two measures adopted at the recent annual 
meeting of the New Hampshire Board of 
Trade, though of widely different character 
may be regarded of equal importance and 
interest. The first was the. adoption of a 
resolution providing for the appointment of a 
standing Committee to farther the project for 
a fitting celebration of the Tercentenary of 
the Landing of the Pilgrims and the settle- 
ment of New England, in 1920, and the second 
a resolution favoring the holding of a State 
industrial exhibition in Concord or Manches- 
ter the coming Autumn, and the appointment 
of a Committee to consider the matter and 
report at the Spring meeting in Dover. The 
Committee appointed under the first resolu- 
tion consists of H. H. Metcalf of Concord, 
Charles S. Emerson of Milford, C. Gale Shedd 
of Keene, A. G. Whittemore of Dover and 
Sherman E. Burroughs of Manchester. That 
under the second includes William Savacool 
of Manchester, Albert I. Foster of Concord, 
E. Ned Davis of Franklin, L. F. Thurber of 
Nashua and G. A. Fairbanks of Newport. 





The abolition of the post office at East 
Acworth in Sullivan County, which became 
an accomplished fact February 14, is occa- 
sioning some comment, and not a little mourn- 
ing in that immediate region, though there 
are two other post offices in the town, and 
that at Lempster is only two miles distant. 
The interesting fact about this post office is 
that it was kept in the same house and held 
by members of the same (the Buss) family for 
the fifty-two years of its existence. The 
place has generally been known as “Buss 
Hollow.” 





Two aggravating mistakes were made in 
connection with the article on ‘‘ New Hamp- 
shire Judges’’ in the last issue of the 
GRANITE MONTHLY. In place of the por- 
trait of Ilon. William A. Plummer, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, that of Rev. 
Sidney B. Snow was accidentally inserted; 
while the portrait of Walter Pitman was 
used where that of Judge William Pitman 
should have been. 





In the Meredith article, in the last issue, 
the name of Austin 8. Moulton was printed 
as Arthur 8. Moulton. In the same article, 
in the sketch of Col. Ebenezer Stevens, men- 
tion of his first marriage was inadvertently 
omitted. Colonel Stevens married first, 
Therina, daughter of John S. and Leah 
(Prescott) Osgood, of Gilmanton, by whom 
he had three children—Cyrus A., Celestia A., 
who married Edward Stowell of No. Adams, 
Mass., and Ebenezer, who died in childhood. 
She died January 17, 1845. 




















HON. JOHN C. HUTCHINS 








